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IT 1s A mistake to talk of the progress of the war, for wars do 
not progress. They run their course; it is in peoples’ reaction 
to them that there is progress. That reaction has its influence, 
but it is not immediate, for the war has the start of them. 
The course of a war is decided before war breaks out— 
by the events that liberated it; the twists and turns which 
it takes may not be foreseen. Human credulity is as great 
as human folly, and we are always ready to believe that 
we shall be neither such fools, nor such ingenious brutes, 
again; this is because we are already secretly preparing 
worse brutalities, or lighting the way to suffer from greater 
follies, of which we dare not be proud and have not the 

ride to be ashamed. But the twists and turns, the set- 
backs and the successes, are the exuberances with which 
the main course is emphasized. This course, set by earlier 
events, was affected also by public reaction to those events, 
just as it is what the public makes of a war that it carries 
over into the peace-years. 

The course of a war as it affects the public begins in the 
early days with “Do this”’—volunteer, buy war loan, 
find war-work, carry your gas-mask. Next come the 
“ Don’ts ’—don’t forget your gas-mask, don’t buy any- 
thing you need not, don’t shirk ; careless talk warnings as 
against carefree slogans. The “don’ts” are followed by 
the “do withouts ”—these, varying somewhat in: every 
country are, in each country, too striking and numerous 


tO merit mention. 
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After this, having done and not-done and done-without, 
there comes the stage for the public of what can be done. 
By this time it is no longer a question of making the 
most of what duties, privileges, or rights remain. 
There are trains—but is our journey necessary? There 
are cigarettes—but should we smoke them? And if, in 
a public place we light a match which our companions 
will share, do they not shout, “.Use matches sparingly ” 
with one breath—usually putting it out before even one 
cigarette has been lit? There is this or that we may 
need, but if we have it, are we not taking it from someone 
who may need it more? It is not what we can, but what 
we may—and not only what we are allowed to, but what 
we still individually feel we should. Guilt, in fact, has 
set in. War-guilt. 

And this time, during a war. 

It accounts for the tone of this war, though it does not 
affect the spirit in which it is fought. But it is the tone 
which makes this a war without compensation, in the 
sense that the previous European was not. This time, the 
reaction has changed. It is no longer felt “ to-day we live, 
to-morrow we die”. To-day, for all we know, in any 
part of it, we may die—and if we do not, to-morrow, as 
well as to-day and yesterday, we, and most other members 
of most other races, will destroy. That is why, if there is 
gaiety, we do not want it—for we have guilt. Our eyes, 
those eyes which we were always accused of turning 
inwards, have seen the destruction of city after city, our 
own and of the enemy; of heritages and of humanity ; 
and we know guilt. But, as towns topple and populations 
are herded, either to shelter or shell-works, that is some 
advance—that the guilt is felt, known, and recognized 
as such. 

Knowing does not necessarily lead to direct use. It will 
be no good if we take over into peace the unresolved guilt 
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of these years (as so many took theirs into this war from 
those preceding it). It may be thought an advance that 
official recognition is made of psychology in the Services ; 
but we know what official psychology can be, and that 
that form of treatment which sets out to “cure”’, rather 
than clear, is not much less than none. We have seen 
official psychology at work in its handling of the public. 
And that is why I have attempted to outline the public’s 
(unconscious) handling of itself. 

For the public has learnt what the powers haven’t— 
that before, the men went out, and the women threw roses 
or stoked the fires. When the men felt guilty at being 
away too long, they came back. War ended. Now, stoking 
is one of the taboos, there aren’t any roses (because where 
they grew is beans, probably with blackfly) and the throwers, 
the women, have gone out, too. As to coming back, it’s 
uncertain to what. It’s quite certain it won’t be the Old 
Home for the Old Life. We have seen to it that we have 
scuttled that more than we knew. The women won’t be 
there to come back to. That is to say, both men’s and 
women’s idea of Woman will have changed. The end of 
this war will not be, therefore, a Return in the sense of 
resumption. The return to whatever it is we shall have made 
will be tempered. For long, among our professional 
amateur world-runners, there has been evident anxiety 
on this score. Hence the guilt. Hence the redirection given 
that guilt depends not only on those imponderables, 
“ things,”’ but on our handling of those only seemingly 
‘unpredictables—ourselves. And the first step is not to 
retaliate to “Is your journey necessary’, with the con- 
viction that no one else’s is; a statement, which though 
I make it myself, might be pondered over for its implication 


and application. 


Ay GHARACTERGO@ Fai iiie GAT i 
W. H. DAVIES 
(Concluded) 

By OSBERT SITWELL 


One of the reasons, I believe, for Davies’s happiness 
during the years of which I speak, was because his range 
of acquaintance continued to extend. The characters of the 
new friends he made interested him tremendously, and he 
could ruminate upon them when alone. All the same, the 
people he saw regularly were few; the contemporary to 
whom he was. the most devoted—and whose work as a 
poet he chiefly admired—was Mr. Ralph Hodgson and 
Hodgson’s celebrated bulldog could also be numbered 
among his favourites. 

As a rule, he was unusually generous in his judgments 
of people, especially of the young, for whom he loved to 
trace out great careers. He would tell them in great detail 
and to their faces what he saw they would accomplish in 
the future, saying such things as “‘ I can see Robert as Poet 
Laureate’, or whatever it might be, but in a voice which 
carried no trace of mockery, but only a soothing sense of 
conviction. He was more severe with his contemporaries. 
But his criticisms, though acute, were never spiteful, and 
he would produce them in a quiet, meditative way. I think 
that he was no more fond of critics than are most true poets 
(for a critic is to a poet what the rat is to the bird of 
paradise), and poor Sir Henry Newbolt, who, I apprehend, 
had done nothing to deserve it, was his especial antipathy. 
In the same fashion that a knot gives character to a tree, so 
this manifestation of his nature, albeit some may regard it as 
a blemish, nevertheless may enable others to see the entire 
graining of the man and seize upon his whole unique 
quality. Everything pertaining to him was steeped in the 
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peculiar essence of his personality, and his few enmities, 
slight in themselves, and in their cause, yet sometimes 
seemed to hold for him the same sort of symbolic import- 
ance with which Blake, again, invested his dislikes. His 
diatribes against the talented, cultivated, and good Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, or against Lafayette, seem to us in them- 
selves to be singularly pointless, yet even to-day they main- 
tain at least the interest of their intensity and, further, help 
us to comprehend the nature of his genius. So too, with 
W. H. Davies, these deep personal feelings illustrate both 
the mingling simplicity and intricacy, like that to be 
observed in Gothic architecture, of his nature. 

Now he seemed only to make new friends, never new 
enemies. Nina Hamnett introduced him to many people 
she thought he would like, and I helped, too, to widen his 
circle. Siegfried Sassoon he knew already (he was per- 
mitted to call Davies “‘ Bill”), and Epstein was a friend and 
had just completed a bronze head of him—perhaps the best 
portrait extant of the poet, the only one that gives an idea 
of the modelling of his face, the subtle planes round temple 
and cheekbone and eye, and of his sombre expression. My 
brother and I introduced him to Aldous Huxley, and also 
to Robert Nichols, who at that period lived in a fine 
romantic frenzy of poetry (I remember some years later, 
after Nichols returned from Japan, going to see Davies, and 
his saying to me, 

“ Robert Nichols wants me to give him lessons in writing 
sonnets... But, you know, you can’t teach a man to write 
sonnets). 

It was through us, too, that Davies met Arnold Bennett, 
his rival in shirt fronts, who immediately appreciated his 
extraordinary character. I can still see Arnold laughing with 
delight at the things he said, and smacking his thigh as he 
tried to master his stammer and answer him. Then, too, 
there was Sickert, who, when I brought Davies to see him, 
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was equally enchanted with him and angry, at not having 
met him before; he reproached me bitterly for it, and at 
once gave him a complete set of twenty or more etchings. 
When subsequently I said to the painter, knowing that at 
the time he was in financial straits, 

“How generous of you to give all those beautiful 
etchings to Davies !”’ 

He said, ‘‘ What else could Ido? ... I never find 
anyone who understands a single thing I’m aiming 
at, and then you bring here an old tramp with a wooden 
leg, and he at once understands everything I’ve ever 
attempted !”’ 

Davies hung these etchings on his wall, above the 
Epstein head, for he was very proud of them, as well he 
might be. Henceforth I used to meet him often at Sickert’s 
studio, sometimes at that artist’s breakfast parties at half- 
past eight in the morning ; occasions which I picture else- 
where in this volume with some elaboration, so I will only 
say here that one day, when Sickert and I were walking 
down Fitzroy Street away from his studio, we met Davies 
and Aldous Huxley walking towards us, for they were 
coming to see the painter. Aldous looked very tall and 
young at the side of his elder companion. When we had 
advanced within greeting distance, Sickert remarked to me, 
in a loud voice specially designed to reach them, 

“ Look ! Here we have the comparative stature of prose 
and poetry !”’ 

I do not think either of them—and Huxley regarded 
himself at that time mainly as a poet—cared much for this 
summing up. 

It will be seen, notwithstanding, that, if the entering 
upon so many fresh acquaintanceships at an age approach- 
ing fifty, constituted in itself an excitement, it carried with 
it also its own cares. Davies now viewed himself more than 
ever in the light of a man-of-the-world, and I remember 
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his confiding in me his plans for going away to stay with 
some new friends. 

“T’ve got to buy a suitcase—but I know where to find 
a secondhand one, with lots of labels on it... THEY EXPECT 
THAT.” Though he used often to come to stay with my 
brother and myself at Swan Walk, alas, he never treated 
us even to a glimpse of the labels, so that I still do not 
know whether they were English, European or world- 
wide in their origin. 

Sometimes we would ask him to dine and sleep for a 
single night, but as a rule we would invite him from Friday 
to Monday, especially, so that he could obtain at least 
some respite from his piano-playing Belgian neighbour, 
whom the end of every week seemed to drive to a musical 
frenzy during the small hours . . . Nina Hamnett was 
usually present at the dinner parties for Davies, and another 
friend of Davies and our own, a young Icelandic play- 
wright, Haraldur Hamar, known as “ Iceland ’’, in opposi- 
tion to the name of another and more celebrated friend 
of ours, the painter Antonio Guevara, who was called 
*‘ Chile’. Hamar—a friend of John’s, and an inmate of 
the Café Royal—was for many years a figure in the English 
Bohemian world. Small and dark-haired, his highly- 
coloured face carried with it a suggestion of the ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy, though his wild and flaming green eyes 
gave the lie to such a conception of him. His plays were 
never produced, and he lived on a very meagre allowance, 
often spending on drink the money he should have reserved 
for food. When cash came his way, he was extremely 
generous to his friends, and never did he try to borrow 
money from them. On one occasion when somehow or 
other he was enjoying a windfall, I remember that he 
decided to buy a really smart suit. He asked my brother 
for the name of his tailor, and there chose the stuff. Next, 
he asked Sacheverell to help him by being present at the 
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ensuing fitting. My brother acc¢rdingly accompanied him 
to Conduit Street ; but the head cutter seemed to be very 
surprised when, on taking off his old clothes in order to 
try on the others, Iceland’s vest and pants were found to 
consist entirely of newspapers pinned together! Alas, 
whenever he came to dine, the Norse tendency to strong 
liquor soon asserted itself, and as the correct ancient Norse 
procedure consisted in breaking a glass, in order to bring 
good fortune, and because he was very kind and wished 
us good fortune, he would leave behind him a trail of 
broken glasses in the dining-room—much to the dismay 
of Davies, who always minded an untoward occurrence 
more than his hosts. It was after dinner, too, that Iceland’s 
mind inevitably occupied itself with a metaphysical pro- 
blem ; was it not possible to fix your likeness for ever in a 
looking-glass by applying as you gazed at your own 
reflection in it, some substance to its surface P 

By nature, Hamar was extremely generous, and much 
resented his inability to return the hospitality of his friends. 
Nevertheless on one occasion he gave me a _ beautiful 
drawing by Nina Hamnett, which he had bought from the 
artist ; and, on another, he succeeded, indeed, in extending 
to me the most unusual and original invitation I have ever 
received . . . I was in bed, fast asleep, at three o’clock on a 
winter’s morning—having gone to bed about eleven after 
a quiet evening—in my bedroom on the second floor of 
our house in Swan Walk. Dimly, perhaps, through my 
deep slumber I was conscious of some disturbance, of a 
hammering at the front door, far below . . . Presently, how- 
ever, my light was switched on, and my servant woke me 
up, saying— 

“Mr. Iceland’s compliments, Sir, and he’s sent word 
round to say that he and Mr. Augustus John have broken 
into a cellar, and would like you to join them at once.” 

It will be seen that Iceland was a good friend, and 
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possessed character, but I think it was his plight—rather 
similar to his own formerly—his never knowing where 
the money for his next food or lodging was to come from, 
that aroused Davies’s interest and pity. Though often angry 
with him, he continued to see him, and it distressed him, 
even, if one of Iceland’s friends were to tell the young man 
plainly that his plays would never be produced. 

When he came to stay with us, Davies always travelled 
the whole distance from Bloomsbury to Chelsea on foot, 
carrying a small bag, unlabelled. Sometimes Iceland, who 
entertained a tremendous admiration for the poet and had 
constituted himself at this time a sort of self-appointed body- 
guard, accompanied Davies, but generally he arrived alone. 
He particularly loved to walk by the river from the Houses 
of Parliament as far as the Physick Gardens, over which 
our house looked. No doubt, if his only real leg became 
tired, he took a short rest and refreshment at one of his 
favourite public-houses on the way. The attraction to him 
of the Embankment, however, consisted in the contrast 
it offered between the warehouses and huge, black factories 
opposite Pimlico, and the idyllic beauty of the neigh- 
bouring Battersea Park which lay at dusk like a sleepy wood 
across the water. I suppose, though he loved London, that 
he always missed the country ... At any rate, I recall in this 
connection a small, but a singularly impressive incident 
which occurred after dinner one hot summer evening in 
June or July. It was growing dark, and the dining-room 
windows were wide open. I noticed a sudden look of 
intentness on Davies’s face, and he lifted a hand, and said 
“Hush !... There’s an owl !”’ Our ears could not reach 
so far, but he had heard it, right across the river, from 
Battersea Park. He had then been a long time in London, 
without leaving it, and in his expression was all the lighted 
rapture of his countryman’s soul—countryman is too in- 
sufficient a word, and tramp too derogatory—with its 
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memories of a long and intimate experience of fields and 
woods, of sighing dawns and long, cool evenings trailing 
into black night ... But, though Davies loved these things, 
he loved, too, more urban entertainments. 

Thus when he came to stay with us, besides organizing 
dinner parties of people whom we knew he liked or thought 
he might be glad to meet, we used often to take him to a 
music-hall. Sometimes there would be ten or twelve of us, 
sometimes only Davies and ourselves. Usually we chose the 
Chelsea Palace, because it was the nearest to us of the 
theatres, the turns were not too sophisticated, and the best 
seats cost only three and six, or half a crown. Davies was 
as fond of this sort of performance as we were ; indeed his 
pleasure in them was so great that it was a source of delight 
to his friends to watch his enwrapt and glowing face. Nor 
could he bear to miss a single item of the programme. 
Thus, on one occasion being annoyed at having been taken 
out before he had enjoyed his full moneysworth of turns, he 
subsequently confided to a friend his distress at my brother’s 
and my conduct in the words: 

““’m worried about those two boys. You know, it isn’t 
the thing—they are so extravagant. They take seats for 
themselves and for me, and then they come in after the 
beginning and leave before the end !”’ 

I think, too, that his beautiful manners, and almost 
exaggerated fear of hurting people’s feelings may have 
entered into this complaint; he probably feared that our 
going away early would be noticed by the artistes and might 
cause them distress. 

One of the performances I remember extremely vividly, 
for one turn consisted of four performing elephants, and 
after the whole entertainment, when Davies and my brother 
and myself were walking back to Swan Walk down Oakley 
Street, the elephants passed us. They were—for it was a 
dark night—marching in single file, and, by the simple 
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expedient of each holding on with his trunk to the tail of 
the beast in front, they never lost touch. The stately pro- 
cession merged into the murky obscurity, which itself, by 
the lowered lamps of the last war, seemed to be fashioned 
of elephant-hide. It was a cold night, but perhaps the heat 
of the stage, or the natural nervousness of an artiste, had 
. made them thirsty, for when we reached the Embankment, 
the object of their pilgrimage became plain. The Rossetti 
Fountain has four compartments filled with water, and each 
elephant was draining one of these quarters, leaving no 
single drop behind it . . . Davies was enchanted with the 
cleverness of the animals, and we became so interested in 
them, that we followed them as far as their stables, which 
stood opposite Old Chelsea Church, and finally saw them 
put to bed. 

After October, 1918, in which year Diaghileff’s Russian 
Ballet reappeared in London—the first sign, I thought even 
then, of the approaching Peace—, we used often to take 
Davies to the Coliseum, and, later, to the Alhambra. But 
though he immensely appreciated the art of this company 
and especially delighted in such ballets as The Good- 
Humoured Ladies, nevertheless, at the Coliseum, where 
their performance occupied about a fourth of the whole 
programme, he still showed himself very loath to miss any 
of the subsequent turns, however banal they might be. 

Davies would also often go to visit my sister and Helen 
Rootham, who for many years shared a flat in Moscow 
Road, Bayswater . . . Originally, Edith had met him when 
I took her to tea with him in Great Russell Street during 
the rationing days of the last war. On that occasion he had 
given her an unusual greeting, saying, directly she entered 
his room : 

“ How d’you do?... You can have one cup of tea, but 
no more... (after a pause, and in confirmation), I shall be 
glad to give you one cup of tea.” 
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In spite of the initial misunderstanding about the letter 
—which I have mentioned earlier—they had quickly 
become friends, and I remember his looking at her one 
night, when they were both dining with us, and saying— 
I repeat it because of the simple splendour of the phrase— 

‘Edith is always as fine as a queen.” 

And, much later, when she wrote to him to ask permission 
to include a poem of his in an anthology, he replied, saying 
that he would leave it to her to choose which she liked ; 
‘You are always right about my poems,”’ he added. 

He used also to walk the whole way from Great Russell 
Street to Bayswater when he went to see Edith and Helen. 
Often he would not tell them he was coming, but, on 
arrival, in order to give them a pleasant surprise, he would 
hide behind the door and jump out at whichever of them 
opened it. He never doubted for an instant that his unex- 
pected presence would gratify his friends, and unlike the 
majority of men and women similarly sanguine—he was 
perfectly correct in this assumption. 

Davies used frequently to attend my sister’s tea-parties, 
which took place every Saturday, in the two small sitting- 
rooms of the flat. Here she and Helen fed their friends on 
strong black tea and glazed, delicious halfpenny buns that 
seemed for once to have retained the taste and luscious 
quality of the buns one ate as a child. Owing to the extra- 
ordinary mixture of the people she gathered together— 
relatives, old friends of my mother’s, scared but tittering, 
who had never hitherto heard even the name of a poet, 
famous poets, school-teachers, the most advanced musicians 
and painters, hunting men, doctors, philosophers, zoolo- 
gists, economists and one or two persons, who seemed to 
exist for no other reason than that my sister was sorry for 
them—, these afternoons were famous for the incidents 


that they produced. 
For example, Davies arrived rather late one afternoon, 
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when the rooms were already full, and apologized, as he 
entered, in the rather unexpected words: 

“I’m sorry to be late, Edith, but there were a lot of 
police about.” 

The relatives, the old friends of the family and the 
hunting men, winced and cast an eager but timid eye, 
beyond the door, at the collection of hats and umbrellas ; 
it was what they had expected, the culmination whereunto 
this sort of company inexorably led ! 

Edith, however, herself not quite grasping his point, 
looked at him enquiringly, and he proceeded to elaborate it. 

“You see, Oxford Street was full of them, so I had to 
come here by side streets.” 

His horror of the police was, no doubt, in essence the 
peculiar fear universally felt for them by the inmates of the 
doss-house, by tramp and beggar and street-singer. In 
Russia, it would be the aristocrat who would have to bolt 
down dark alleys, but here this fear of the police—which 
often, on the other hand, takes the form of snapping fingers 
and saying, “I’m not frightened of them ! ”—was still the 
dividing line between master and employer, bourgeois 
and proletariat. In Davies’s case, moreover, an influence 
from his childhood served as the especial foundation for a 
terror that had been later intensified by the experiences of 
many years as tramp and hawker. In his autobiography * 
he relates how, as a schoolboy of fourteen in Newport, he 
formed a gang of youthful desperados, who made a practice 
of entering big shops and stealing things, cakes, confection- 
ery of all sorts, books, and even bottles of scent. One day, 
however, a member of the gang, in a large store, dropped 
a bottle of scent he had just stolen, and, losing his head, 
instead of pretending that he had knocked it over, made a 
dash for the door. At this the whole gang fled, pursued by 

1 The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, W. H. Davies, with a Preface by 


Bernard Shaw. A. C. Fifield, London, 1908. 
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a crowd, shouting “ Stop Thief!” Davies says that this 
“terrible cry, taken up by one and another, took all the 
strength out of our legs, and our sheer terror brought us 
to a halt. In five minutes we were captured and crying over 
our ill luck in a prison cell’’. Subsequently Davies and his 
chief lieutenant were sentenced to twelve strokes each with 
the birch rod . . . Thus did the policeman’s shadow, as in 
the harlequinade, first impinge upon his life. 

When Davies came to stay with us, we used to take him 
on Sunday afternoons, to hear Violet Gordon Woodhouse 
play the harpsichord and clavichord in her house in 
Ovington Square—in the fine room at the back which had 
once been Bartolozzi’s studio. Being a genius herself, she 
of course recognized at once, in this other extraordinary and 
fascinating individual, the same qualities of fire, and of 
seeing beyond the mountain ranges that hem us in, that he 
recognized in her. # Because of this, perhaps, they soon 
became fast friends, and one of the results of these visits to 
her, when for hour after hour she would play, as no one 
else could, with a perfect mastery and a rhythm that is all 
her own, and to which no one else can approach, was that 
Davies wrote and dedicated to her the following beautiful 
poem?: He brought it with the words, “‘ A lady like you 
should live for ever.” 


ON HEARING MRS. WOODHOUSE PLAY THE 
HARPSICHORD 
We poets pride ourselves on what 
We feel, and not what we achieve ; 
The world may call our children fools, 
Enough for us that we conceive. 
A little wren that loves the grass 
Can be as proud as any lark 
That tumbles in a cloudless sky, 
Up near the sun, till he becomes 
The apple of that shining eye. 


1 The author acknowledges with thanks permission to quote from the literary 
executors of the late W. H. Davies and his publisher, Jonathan Cape. 
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So, lady, I would never dare 
To hear your music ev’ry day; 
With those great bursts that send my nerves 
In waves to pound my heart away ; 
And those small notes that run like mice 
Bewitched by light; else on those keys— 
My tombs of song—you should engrave: 
“My music, stronger than his own, 
Has made this poet my dumb slave.” 


After Davies married, he settled at Nailsworth, in 
Gloucestershire, not far from Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse at 
Nether Lypiatt, and we saw little of him, except when we 
went to stay with her. On these occasions, however, she 
would always arrange for the Davieses to come to dinner, 
sending her motor over for them or sometimes going to 
fetch them herself. And it was during one of these drives 
—the last time, I believe, on which he came to Lypiatt— 
that, in referring to the poem quoted above, which had been 
written now many years, he said (and I quote the remark 
only as an instance of his simple but justifiable pride, so 
different to self-glory or conceit), 

“ Well, I did do you well with that poem, didn’t I?” 

These dinner parties were usually composed of the same 
people, Violet and Gordon Woodhouse and Lord Barring- 
ton, and my sister and myself. And Davies was on his 
special Christian-name terms with all of us, except Violet, 
whose status was immutable. 

Sometimes, in these later years, twelve months or more 
would have elapsed before I saw him again at Violet’s, 
yet the skin-strangeness that usually interposes itself 
between friends who have not met for a long time, the 
trying mutual adjustment of two atmospheres, which as a 
rule takes a day or two to accomplish, simply did not exist. 
He would talk as if we had met every day, asking after old 
friends, telling us of Jim, his pet toad whom he fed 
regularly with saucers of milk—and whom, according to 
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Mrs. Davies, he “ encouraged ’”’—of what he had been 
writing, and of the trials to which he had been subjected 
by the cruel overcharging of unworthy members of the 
medical profession in the neighbourhood. 

“ Of course, I can pay,” I remember his saying, apropos 
of this. “ But it will spoil my Christmas.” 

Of course now I did not hear so much of him, either, as 
when he was in London, but a friend told me that one 
Christmas he had been invited to a party given by a rather 
bad artist who lived in the vicinity. One of his host’s two 
sons, observing the expression on his face, came up to 
him and said, “ Are you bored?” Davies, with his sim- 
plicity, replied in a tone of agony, “OA, yesIam!... 
But I'll stick it !”’ 

The last time I saw him was at his own house, about a 
month after the collapse of France. He was too ill to come 
over to dine, so my dear hostess motored me over to his 
home, ‘‘ Glendower,” to which he had moved not so 
long before. It was a lovely drive, through precipitously 
hilly country, covered with hanging woods. I had not 
been in the English countryside since I had returned, about 
six weeks before, from Italy and the South of France, and 
it seemed to me that it had decked itself out in that particular 
glory with which it seems to oppose public or private mis- 
fortune. Never had leaves been more green or prosperous, 
woods more cool, or streams, clearer. A narrow road, witha 
wonderful view over the long stone town, straggling along 
the river, wound up the steep side of the hill on which the 
house was situated . .. We had been nervous that we might 
not be able to see Davies, for there had been no way of 
letting him or Mrs. Davies know that we were coming. 
However, we were fortunate in finding them at home, and 
in the fact that he was out of pain at the moment, able to 
receive and talk to us. 


I thought William looked very ill, but his head, so typical 
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of him in its rustic or nautical boldness, with the black hair 
now greying a little, but stiff as ever, surrounding the high, 
bony forehead, seemed to have acquired an ever more fine 
and sculptural quality. He was full that day of plans for his 
garden ; a small, terraced garden that ran along the slopes 
above the house and caught all the sunshine. Whilst he was 
on the lawn, just outside the window, talking to Violet 
Gordon Woodhouse, and explaining what alterations they 
had made, and what others they intended, I was able to 
ask Mrs. Davies the nature of his illness. She told me that 
his heart was ailing and showed alarming symptoms of 
weakness, and that the doctors attributed its condition to 
the continual dragging weight of his wooden leg which for 
so long he had been obliged to carry ; but he did not know 
how sick a man he was, and imagined himself to be suffering 
from indigestion, as, to him, the doctors pretended.. More- 
over Mrs. Davies, with her solicitude for him, never allowed 
him to realize the seriousness of his illness, for the con- 
sciousness of it would only have afflicted him still further. 
In his gentle way, he was already nervous about himself. 
When Mrs. Davies took Violet Gordon Woodhouse up the 
hill to show her the improvements, he talked to me of him- 
self. And I can still hear the puzzled tones of his voice, full 
of pathos, as he said: 

“ 1’ve never been ill before, really, except when I had that 
accident and lost my leg . . . And, d’you know, I grow so 
irritable when I’ve got that pain, I can’t bear the sound of 
people’s voices.” And then, after an instant’s pause, he 
added : 

“ Sometimes I feel I should like to turn over on my side 
and die.” 

I am sure, all the same, that he did not know he was going 
to die. The rest of his talk was most cheerful and reassuring 
. .. I remember that he spoke of the growing expense of life 
and added, rather grandiloquently : 
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“After the war, I may be forced to part with my 
collection.” 

By this title he referred to the Epstein bronze head and 
the set of etchings by Sickert, but he said it in a fashion 
which inevitably called to mind such other patrons as 
Lord Hertford or Mr. Gulbenkian. 

I asked to see Jim, the toad, but it was dead... Then we 
went out to meet Violet Gordon Woodhouse and Mrs. 
Davies, who were coming back down the hill, and one of 
the party said what a pity it was that a house in front and 
a little below, blocked part of the view, and Davies, I recall, 
told us how, some fifty years before he had come to live 
here, it had been built especially for that obstructive pur- 
pose, by a spiteful neighbour, who, when he had finished 
his wicked work, dropped dead. As he related in consider- 
able detail the story of this old, dead feud, of which the four 
stout walls in front of us were the solid materialization, still 
bearing witness to it to-day, he contrived, because of his 
own simplicity and concern at the evil of the action, to 
invest the narrative with a palpitating Homeric interest that 
made every minute point in it as important as a similar 
incident in the Odyssey. Of this quality, he was, in con- 
versation, the only living master, able to impart it to any- 
thing of which he spoke. 

Alas, this was the final talk we were ever to enjoy with 
this extraordinary and memorable being, who, for all his 
humility, bore about him something of the primitive 
splendour and directness of the Elizabethan age ; in which, 
as his appearance testified, he would have been equally at 
home. No one who knew him will, or ever could, forget 
him, even had he never written so many lovely poems, fresh 
and exquisite as flowers, to keep his memory alive ; and no 
one who knew him will ever be able to recall him without 
a smile of pleasure and regret, without tenderness, and 
without gratitude for a character that was no less remarkable 
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in itself than in the genius it supported and nourished, and 
of which even the little blemishes and flaws were singularly 
endearing. I had one more letter from him. But he died 
on 26th September, 1940, when I was at Renishaw. Gordon 
Woodhouse and Lord Barrington went over from Lypiatt to 
attend his funeral. Owing to the difficulties of the time, they 
were the only two persons present, besides the widow, and 
members of the family, at the obsequies of this man of genius. 


DOGS, DOLPHINS AND OTHERS 


Docs, CATS AND the wave-dancing dolphins 
have an inborn sense of the fitness of things— 
react unrehearsed to environment’s stimuli, 
spontaneous in lust, without fawning die. 


Dogs turn, turn about, widdershins beating 

the long dry grass to make comfortable sleeping 

for carefully curled bodies. When canines rend life 
it’s no more than answer to nature’s imperative. 


Cats crouch purring in sofa corners, 

sleeking their glossiness. Nightly performers 

of heartrending moon serenatas; yet sleeping 

or hunting, they cannot denigrate Cat’s inmost being. 


Dolphins play over the cloud-dappled sea— 
cool, spray-darting, aqueous: all dolphins should be. 
Transfixing like tridents the high seas wave, 
with synchronized fin-drive their arabesques weave. 
J. B. SIDGWICK 


NOTES ON THE WELSH SHORT STORY 
WRITERS 


By GWYN JONES 


WE, THE suBsEcT of this article, who sucked our mother’s 
milk this side the Severn, go hardly a sentence-length on 
that word “ Welsh”. For we write in English. The true 
dancers before our tribal ark are Kate Roberts, Richard 
Hughes Williams, W. J. Gruffydd, D. J. Williams, and 
twenty-nine others whose work may be found (for five 
shillings) in the Ystoriau Heddiw, edited by Professor T. H. 
Parry-Williams for Gwasg Aberystwyth—and of these I 
have nothing to tell. To what purpose? With the excep- 
tion of Kate Roberts,! half a dozen of whose stories have 
recently appeared in anthologies and periodicals, they are 
no better known to English readers than to Eskimos or 
Hottentots. They share their obscurity with great poets and 
brilliant scholars, and short ofa miracle—millions of English- 
men learning the Welsh language well enough to read 
them—in that obscurity they must for a time remain. Few 
of them grow restless; they write for a book-buying 
public which appreciates their merit, and are reconciled to 
a within-door reputation; it is not their loss if English 
readers know nothing of their work. It is not to be thought 
they envy their fellow-countrymen the praise and welcome 
they are now receiving from English critics and editors. 
After all, they say, they are at the core and we on the peri- 
phery : their blood is from the “ old big vein’’, and ours a 
mongrel brew. They are Welsh and we “‘ Welsh”. May 
I be forgiven by all that I henceforth dispense with 
inverted commas. 

Dates are useful signposts. In 1939 there appeared ten 
numbers of the Welsh Review, with an average of two 


1 Life and Letters To-day, Nos. 31, 42, 43. 
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Stories apiece. In March, 1940, Life and Letters To-day 
had an entirely Welsh number, and E. J. O’Brien’s volume 
of Best Short Stories for that year included seven items by 
Welshmen. An anthology of Welsh short stories had come 
from Faber in 1937, and a second from Penguin Books in 
1940. Mr. H. E. Bates in his recent study of the short story,} 
European and American, looks to Wales for both influence 
and performance. There is other evidence to suggest that 
Welsh authors have arrived, but to the best of my know- 
ledge their personalities are still unassessed and their 
literary luggage unsorted. These notes are a kind of 
custom-house work. 

First, a word about the authors. If we are to confine 
ourselves to a dozen names I think they must be those of 
Rhys Davies, Caradoc Evans, George Ewart Evans, Margiad 
Evans, Geraint Goodwin, Richard Hughes, Glyn Jones, 
Gwyn Jones, Idwal Jones, Alun Lewis, A. Edward 
Richards, and Dylan Thomas. The list is compiled with 
an eye to the immediate past and future, no birth-certificates 
to hand, otherwise I should be ashamed of my omissions. 
Caradoc Evans alone of these was writing twenty years 
ago. Halve the backward leap and you bring in Rhys 
Davies and Richard Hughes. Halve it again and the 
youngest men are still excluded. There is no satisfactory 
accounting for this uprush in the late thirties. I think one 
could maintain, in a longer argument than is possible here, 
that it could not happen till Welsh secondary education 
was as widespread as it now is, the University Colleges have 
done their share, while the appearance of literary journals 
in English-speaking Wales was part cause, part effect ; an 
increasing sense of nationality has been evident, even a 
sense of dedication ; the weakening lure of the pulpit might 
well mean authorship not oratory for ambitious youngsters. 
That the strife-torn, depression-ridden history of South 

1 The Short Story. H. E. Bates. Nelson, 7s. 6d. 
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Wales between two wars would produce writers (in a 
general way of the left) was inevitable, and European trends 
and world forces operate as powerfully on the Welsh 
mind as on another. Nor was this freshet energy confined 
within narrow banks. Concurrently, the poets were busy 
(four of our twelve short story writers are poets too), 
Welsh dramatists were making a name in the theatre, and 
Welsh actors on stage, screen, and air. 

What are the qualities that distinguish the work of the 
Welsh short story writers ? Clearly these qualities are not 
constant in all. Caradoc Evans and Margiad Evans, for 
example, Rhys Davies and Dylan Thomas, are not to be 
blanketed by a formula. Until a few years ago it is unlikely 
that more than one or two of the group felt much sense of 
kinship with the rest. Now, probably, the majority do feel 
it. That they have command over language, technical skill, 
knowledge of what they write about, may be taken for 
granted, for otherwise they wouldn’t be worth reading. 
Their most constant reproach from their critics at home 
(not one in ten of whom is a critic on literary grounds) is 
that they are brutal and sensual, that they do not show all 
Welshmen all the time in a favourable light, that they 
prefer scoundrels to paragons, that they are in the worst 
sense realistic. 

I recall the critic who some years ago, after the fuss over 
a broadcast version of Jack Jones’s Black Parade (it was not 
given, the B.B.C. surrendered to the clamour of a dozen 
self-confessed illiterates), appealed to the author: “ Yes, 
yes, Jack boy, but why BLack Parade? Why not write a 
WHITE Parade ? ”—and with that would be content to leave 
the moral issue, were it not to some extent bound up with 
the Welsh setting. For most of these writers have grown 
up against one of two backgrounds: the bitter, slow- 
yielding land or the coalseams and ironworks. There are 
considerable areas of Cardiganshire, Merionethshire, and 
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Carnarvonshire no Englishman would think of farming (no 
southern Englishman, leastways): the soil is thin, white 
winds jag to and from the Bay, and on the upland pastures 
fern fights with gorse and rock with sucking bog. No 
wonder folk here are careful of their pence, clannish, with- 
drawn from the stranger. No wonder they gain a reputa- 
tion for being unloving and unlovable, hard, joyless, and 
primitive. A reputation only in part deserved, yet good 
enough even for their fellow-countrymen in South Wales. 
“ Never trust a Cardi,” I can hear my grannie warn me; 
“ He'll shake hands with you with the right hand, and stab 
you in the back with the left !’’ But my grannie confined 
respectability to her own village, virtue to one street, and 
perfection within a family. Even so, it was a shock to me 
to discover, when I came to mid-Wales two years ago, that 
dogs are hanged here for ill-doing, or even for growing 
old. Out in the country, as we metropolitans put it. Whether 
to save a bullet or following on the medieval practice of an 
Animals’ Court, I don’t know, but a primitive custom 
certainly, and to me and most men hateful and revolting. 

On the ground that he misrepresents the Welsh peasantry 
my neighbour Caradoc Evans has borne the abuse of this 
age and is three-starred for that of posterity, but sidestep 
the squirting of the parish pump and there can be nothing 
unexpected in a passionate imagination, at work on such 
survivals, producing My People, My Neighbours, and 
Capel Sion. Nor is it merely a question of survivals. Caradoc 
Evans might refer his critics, other than stylistic, to the 
1938 inquiry into the anti-tuberculosis services in Wales 
and the frightening Report of the next year. 

The converse of the bitter uplands is the industrial 
region of the South. Enough for the moment to state 
simple truths—that it is unique, and its people too. 

A word about Shoni. I’ve seen some noses wrinkle at 
Shoni in my time—noses not worth the wiping—and he 
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has his rough edges, agreed. He is patient in adversity, 
tough, and enduring; he takes danger as most men take 
their breakfasts ; he works hard, plays hard, fights hard ; 
he will strike and starve for his rights, and his wife works 
and fights alongside him. He is an egotist who will sacrifice 
himself for his family, his comrades, his cause. His intelli- 
gence, his passion, his pursuit of enlightenment and truth 
bring him always to the van of working class movements. 
There is violence latent in him. Some say he likes his 
greyhound, a rugger ball, a drop of wet. He can sing like 
heaven in chapel and curse hell’s lid off in the pub. And 
now he is becoming articulate anew, for among his sons 
sublimated Shonis, Shonis at one remove, have slid their 
fingers from pick-haft to pen. Five of our twelve writers 
(and to these we can now add Jack Jones, Huw Menai, Jack 
Griffith) were born in the crumpled blanket of the coal- 
bearing valleys, and I badly miss my guess if it is necessary 
for me to name them. Their subject matter, their attitude 
of mind, their kind of humour are indication enough. And 
—interesting, this—you can see in the work of all of them 
the break with parental and chapel authority, writing in 
isolation, casting around without a tradition, a consequent 
readiness to shock the uncommon and even the common 
good, and now an increasing maturity which has nothing 
to do with the years on their backs. It is worth noting that 
few Welsh writers have juvenilia to show: most of our 
“young ’’ writers won't see thirty-five again. 

The Welsh are emotional. They find tears easy. Now 
it is one of the explicable paradoxes of life and literature 
that sentiment and brutality go hand in hand. The senti- 
ment is an anodyne of the brutality ; the brutality a reaction 
against the softness of sentiment. Read, of Rhys Davies, 
that terrible story ‘‘ Resurrection”’—it is not terrible 
because the author cannot feel. Read Glyn Jones’s “ Know- 
ledge” and “An Afternoon at Uncle Shad’s”; or read 
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My People and hear its author on the theme of cruelty. 
I mind a sentence of Lawrence of Arabia, that the Odyssey 
is never terrible, that it runs instead “ to the seed of pathos, 
that feeblest mode of writing”. This seed sprouts and 
burgeons, sends down roots and throws off suckers. Welsh 
writers are nervous of letting it into the garden. 

Humour best keeps it in check. But is there anything 
distinctive about the Welshman’s humour? I confess I 
can speak here only of my own collier folk, and of their 
humour it may be said that it is never whimsical, never 
pawky (if I rightly understand this loathsome word), and 
never refined. It never leaves things unsaid, implied. It is 
direct rather than subtle. It is oftentimes deprecatory, 
satiric, mordant, even cruel. It relies a good deal on voice- 
shades and intonations, and so is difficult to transmit in 
print without a self-defeating apparatus of founts and cases. 
It plays above all with the topic of death—and here I may 
be able to correct certain of our English reviewers. To 
say that the Welsh have a corpse-complex is at best to 
fumble with half the truth. The whole truth would be a 
long job, but a helpful generalization would be that the 
South Welsh are particularly interested in death both as a 
tragic and a comic theme. The first is easily understood. 
Men get killed every day in the pits (some owners, with 
an eye to thrift, have taken to docking half a day’s wages 
from the pay-ticket if a collier is killed too early in the 
day), and these disasters half a mile down by roof-fall, 
runaway tram, black damp, flood, fire, or blast are, on the 
most cynical reckoning, impressive. Pit explosions, need I 
say ? are dreadful beyond all conception, and South Wales 
has had more than its share. Cymmer, 114 killed; Fern- 
dale, 178 and 60 killed; Pentre, 38; Naval Collieries, 96 ; 
Mardi, 81; Ynyshir, 37; Tylorstown, 57; Wattstown, 
119. killed—and we haven't left the Rhondda yet! Pit 
accidents, great or small, hit a mining valley hard, hit every 
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collier’s family in it, a memento mori to men, wives, and 
children. Until the owners put a stop to it the whole shift 
would come out after a bad accident, partly in sympathy 
with their dead butty, partly from an easily understood 
superstition. There is much one could add to explain why 
Shoni cannot allow himself to be long depressed by other 
people’s deaths. So he builds him a defence, whose founda- 
tion is humour, and that is why the valleys abound with 
stories about death and injury and the pit-slain, fantastic, 
gruesome, savage, hilarious, cynical, sometimes brief and 
to the point and sometimes long and lovingly elaborated. 
Naturally, they spill over into the written work that comes 
from South Wales and its translated sons. 

I leave this paragraph as it stands. There is a fatality 
in it that a Welshman sets out to discuss humour 
but treats of colliery disasters. Readers may find it 
significant. 

A characteristic of the Welsh short story hitherto un- 
remarked is that for the most part it deals with the past. 
More accurately, it deals with our parents’ day rather than 
our own. For Wales is changing with each breath we draw. 
The old-style collier, that grand worker, skilled in the use 
of a dozen tools and implements—you’ll look hard for him 
on the coal-face to-day. “‘ They tear it out by the hair 
to-day, bach’en,” they tell you, the real colliers, who knew 
coal, and heard it breathing. And not the colliers only. 
On the Teifi you can still see the coracle fishermen, 
wonderful old fellows, back-bent and bandy, fitting their 
ancient craft like beetles their shells. But soon they'll be 
gone, in the name of selfishness, water tights, and progress. 
They were old at the game when Julius Cesar landed in 
Britain, but we'll have to pickle one within the next five 
years if posterity is to see more than their photograph. 
Exhibits in the National Museum of Wales—and_ the 
pages of the short story writers. We turn to these older 
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types because they are richer of character than we; often- 
times when we write of young men we see the young men 
who were marvellous in our eyes when children ; it is with 
women and girls we are truer to 1942. Our dialogue, too, 
our borrowings from current speech, are racier as we dip 
back twenty years or more. Whether we can keep on 
dipping back without a loss of spontaneity remains to be 
seen. Whether, too, our liking for “ characters”? may bring 
harm as well as good. The dangers are of localization, of 
writing by rule, of exploiting and so cheapening our 
national types—in short, of reducing ourselves to a purely 
regional contribution to literature. Fortunately, all the 
signs point the other way. 

In North Wales, Kate Roberts, writing in Welsh with 
marked and self-imposed limitations, has produced stories 
that enlarge the record of human experience ; on the Border 
Margiad Evans, writing in English, has done as much with 
“Country Dance’’. I don’t think there is an author of my 
dozen who can be accused of playing up “ characters ”’ 
beyond what is legitimately and delightfully his right. This 
means much in a country where not a week goes by without 
_ the advice: “ He’s a grand old chap—you ought to write a 
story about him.” And where the embroidery of personal 
histories and anecdotes is a highly developed and much- 
appreciated art. 

In a necessarily brief discussion of the Welsh short story 
in his recent book, Mr. H. E. Bates refers to “a quality 
that may be best described as illumination”’. I could wish 
to explain, however inadequately, why the best Welsh 
writing does seem to be bathed in clear bright light. It can 
be seen clearest of all in Glyn Jones, constantly in Dylan 
Thomas and Geraint Goodwin, and survives, transfused, 
in Idwal Jones’s remarkable stories of old California. 

It is the same light that plays over and through the 
Mabinogion, and no words of mine can hope to define it. 
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Here on Cardigan Bay it is the evening light in particular 
which is distinguished by a purity and soft brilliance which 
I have seen nowhere else. I never saw it in Monmouth- 
shire, nor in industrial Glamorgan (probably the air is too 
dirty). Anything less like a Celtic Twilight would be hard 
to find: these smooth blues, greens, and yellows seen as 
it were through flawless glass. This light is part of Wales, 
it has glowed in Welsh literature for fifteen hundred years ; 
we of the periphery would be slow to claim that we were 
touched by its radiance had not a dispassionate critic of 
Mr. Bates’s authority first claimed it for us. 

I have mentioned one link between the modern short 
story writers and the unknown redactor of those magical 
disjected fragments that tell of Branwen, Pwyll, Math, and 
Pryderi. It would be foolish to make too much of this, 
but it does prompt the reflection that on @ priori grounds 
one would expect Welshmen, writing in one or the other 
language, to take kindly to the short story form. Primary 
qualities of the native literature are clarity and compression, 
vivid imagery and colour, powerful imaginative content, 
the restrained expression of deep emotion, discipline. The 
author is master of himself and his subject because he works 
within a tradition. Now tradition, literary tradition, is a 
strange compelling thing—and it is life, not death, to the 
writer. To me it is fascinating to watch how the errant 
Cymry who write in English are being drawn back into 
the broad stream from whatever eddies, backwaters, and 
pot-holes they for a time explore. 

But ten years from now will be soon enough for 
appraisal. We are hardly past the beginning. 


THE MAN WHO HAD GREAT RICHES 
Dyer Le LOHNER 


PAST SEVENTY ELI the Mill was when he sent for his married 
son, David, to come and live with him and run the little 
farm so he could take things a bit easy. 

A sound man was Eli. A man who'd took to religion 
early and was to be seen in chapel, winter and summer, wet 
and fine, these many years. Bit of a local preacher, too, and 
a fair speaker only for the fault of being apt to get mixed 
up in names. Not that he didn’t know the Book from 
cover to cover, but seemed like his mind would wander, 
and he’d speak a wrong name so easy without noticing. 
But then, those who listened to him would understand who 
he was thinking of even if he did say: David and Goliath 
was lovely in their lives and in their death they was not 
divided. Or he’d say, maybe: You mind the time Ruth and 
Jezebel went into the plains of Moab... 

That wasn’t a thing anybody’d put against Eli. 

Things went pretty comfortable at the Mill for a bit 
after David and Hannah come to live, and then Eli began 
to notice what a near woman Hannah was. It got on 
his mind some, him never having been a mean man and 
very free with anything he had, which was perhaps the 
reason he only had the pension now, and nothing saved, 
with David hard set to make the Mill pay—not that it had 
been a mill these twenty years—that being a poorish old 
place always, though comfortable. 

He’d talk about it soundly to Abner the carpenter when 
they’d be in the shop where Abner was supposed to be at 
work, though as often as not you’d find the two of them 
sitting staring at the bits from some shavings dancing in 
the sunlight. Close friends always those two, and every 
time Eli came to see how Abner was getting on at the barrow 

Cc 
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he was mending, or perhaps a gate wanting a bar, he’d start 
about Hannah and how tight she was keeping things at 
the Mill. 

“ Thrifty,” suggests Abner. 

“ Ah,” says Eli. “ Maybe, indeed. Thrift is all right, 
but meanness I can’t abide—” 

““ Wants to put by, no doubt,” says Abner. 

“Putting by is all right, too, but can be overdone. 
There’s better things than money in the bank— ”’ 

He grumbled on soundly. He didn’t say plain what was 
on his mind, but Abner could see something was troubling 
him and reckoned that when he couldn’t keep it in any 
longer out it would come. And that was the way of it. 

“Time old Morgan the Hendre was buried was the first 
time I see how things was shaping,” says Eli. ““Wonder- 
ful poor, that lot, as you do know, Abner, but they buried 
him right well for all that. Yes, indeed, tidiest funeral I’ve 
seen this long time, man. The best of everything and a 
right smart turn-out.” 

Abner nodded. “I mind it.” 

“You should have heard Hannah on about it that night. 
Wicked waste, says she. Waste? I says. Isn’t it natural 
for people to do the best for the departed? Oh, that’s all 
right, says she, but why spend on the dead and starve the 
living? Look at that coffin now, she says. Best oak and 
the dearest they could buy.” 

Abner nods, ‘“‘ I made it.” 

“ Would Morgan be any the worse lying in a cheap 
coffin, she says, especially them needing the money. 
Woman, I says, the best isn’t too good for a man to meet 
his Redeemer in. The best oak Morgan was buried in, 
and when my time comes I’ll be buried in the same, and 
nothing cheap and nasty— ’”’ 

“ Time yet to think about thy burying,” says Abner. 

“ And something like that David says, looking mighty 
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uncomfortable. So I said no more then. But I been think- 
ing, man. Course, she’ll pleasure me in anything I say, 
for the Mill is mine while I’m alive, but when I’m dead 
I’m thinking she’s as likely as not to bury me in some cheap 
old deal coffin worse than what you’d get off the parish.” 

Abner shook his head gravely. “ That wouldn’t be a 
tight thing to do, and David—”’ 

“A man does what his wife tells him, Abner. In 
Hannah’s house, whatever. Not that he’s the worse for 
that, being only the way of nature, and maybe some old 
bill for pig-food waiting, and the money from the wool 
sales not come in. *Tis a thought that rests heavy on me, 
to be put away in deal—”’ 

Abner had been pondering. 

“There’s a way to get over it, Eli.”’ He began to 
rummage at a stack in the corner of the shop and presently 
brings out some wide planks. “See this oak? ’Tis some 
right good stuff, the best. Been there for ages. Come to 
that, I’d been thinking of it for myself when my time come, 
but I reckon with care there’s enough for both.” 

“Ah,” says Eli. “You mean you'll make me my 
coffin now while I’m above ground to pay for it?” 

“Why not, if ’twill ease your mind? And as for 
paying— ” 

‘““ Now, Abner, now,” says Eli. “I won’t be buried on 
charity and that’s the beginning and end of it.” 

“]T was going to say you can have it for cost, and if an 
old friend can’t offer a bargain on a matter of a coffin—” 

So the thing was settled there and then, and a great weight 
off Eli’s mind, knowing he’d not ever be buried cheap 
through his daughter-in-law’s meanness. That very day 
Abner got out the planks and shared them ; so much for 
Eli, so much for himself ; so many of the best pieces for 
each. It pleasured Eli a good bit, finding friendship to go 
that length. 
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“You're a real prodigal son to me, Abner,” he says. 
“A real prodigal son.” 

“ Samaritan, boy, Samaritan.” 

“ Oh ah,” says Eli. “ That’s what I meant.” 

He’d go in most days to see Abner at work on his coffin, 
and so pleased he was as if he was a young man getting 
married and a piece of furniture for his girl ordered. 
Always between jobs Abner would be having a go at it, 
and Eli giving a bit of advice now and again about some 
little small detail. Not that he knew a thing about the 
carpentering, but it showed how interested he was. 

Time it was finished Eli took it home. There’s upset 
Hannah and David were when they found out. 

Eli didn’t say a word about why he’d had it done. “ Save 
you a lot of trouble and expense,’’ he says, never being one 
to hurt feelings, not even those that would have been none 
the worse for hurting. 

“You'll live another twenty years yet,’ says David. 
“You in the prime of life to be ordering your coffin.” 

“°Tis an abode as all must come to, boy,” says Eli. 
“ And maybe ’twill serve to keep me humble.” 

And that, though he didn’t meant to be telling a lie, was 
the last thing it would do, for a less proud man than Eli 
the Mill there never was. 

Hannah said at first it give her the creeps, and was an 
unwholesome thing to have about the house, but when 
Eli had taken it to his room and put it away and didn’t 
seem to want to talk none about it, she sees it was best to 
forget things and say no more. And indeed, maybe the 
thought he’d given her that there’d be a great expense saved 
when his time came, went home to her when she thought 
it over. 

Folks came to hear about Eli the Mill’s coffin as time 
went by, and some he liked he’d take in and show it to 
them, but only when Hannah was out of the way, she not 
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liking to be reminded of it too much. He came to take 
a great delight in it as time went on, as good a piece of 
workmanship as ever was seen, and it gave him a lot of 
satisfaction just to take it out and run his hand over the 
clean, close grain. 

Opinions were pretty mixed about it. Some said, like 
Hannah, it wasn’t decent, a man having his coffin like that 
in his bedroom before he’d so much as a tickling cough. 
But most allowed that Eli showed a right proper spirit, 
and a seemly attitude towards his Creator in doing such a 
thing. 

And the schoolmaster, a sharpish little man that Eli 
had never really liked much, told him that once there’d 
been a great parson in London who'd had his coffin made 
the same way, and even had his picture painted lying in it. 
Eli couldn’t speak nice enough of the schoolmaster. after 
that, and went so far as to show it to him one day when 
Hannah was gone to a fair. 

There’s no mistake, Eli came to think some odd lot of 
that coffin. And, whether they approved or not, he knew 
his having it raised him in men’s eyes a lot. 

The next winter was a real hard one. One of those fat 
churchyard winters, as old people call them. And about 
the first to go was Abner, the carpenter. His nephew from 
Llynddu came over to bury him, and Eli helped in his way 
to make the coffin, and later to carry it to its last resting 
place, and the carpenter’s shop was shut for good when 
Abner’s nephew had carried the tools and the best of the 
timber back to Llynddu. 

Presently Eli had a letter from his cousin, Joe, who'd 
been a grocer in a town and had retired, and he wanted to 
know if there was a house about that he could take for 
him and his wife, Maria—they’d no children—where they 
could settle, having a mind to end their days in the country. 

Eli took Abner’s old house for them and presently they 
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came along to live, and no sooner did they get there than 
Eli found his cousin hadn’t told him the half when he 
wrote. 

Sick they were, both of them, as well they might be, for 
when Joe had retired and found himself comfortable-off, 
what does he do but start speculating with his money. 
Going to be clever, he’d reckoned, and make a fortune, 
but he’d made mistakes all along, and he’d lost near every 
penny, and that is the reason he was coming to the country, 
thinking it cheaper to live than in town, and having neither 
the heart nor the money to make a fresh start. 

Well, they say troubles never come singly, and indeed it 
was the truth, for they’d not been at the carpenter’s a month 
before Joe died. Pneumonia, the doctor said, but if ever 
a man died of a broken heart that one did. 

It was about the last straw for Maria, and she took 
middling bad right after the funeral, and though she did 
pick up a bit after a time, she was never what you might 
call right again. Coughed terrible, she did, and though she 
could manage for herself, you could see she wasn’t long 
for this world, nor for that matter, wishful to be. 

She wasn’t a woman that Eli took to from the first, though 
when his cousin died he’d offered her a home at the Mill, an 
offer she refused, saying she wanted her own house over her 
head as long as she lived. More than a home Eli couldn’t 
offer unless it was a bag of potatoes, or perhaps a bit of 
bacon, or a few eggs now and again; but though he didn’t 
like her he did what he could. 

And just as well he did, for in no time she was on the 
parish, so it was said. That husband of hers he’d cleaned 
himself out about so clean as a man could. 

Always grumbling, Maria was. When Eli called, which 
he did often, feeling he’d a duty to her, she’d go on at him 
by the hour. All about how comfortable they ought to have 
been, and what a nice home she’d had, and what a fool Joe 
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had been with that money. Eli wouldn’t say much, but it 
worried him a lot, her showing a spirit he couldn’t bear, 
always being one that liked people to hunt out the mercies 
in whatever the Almighty chose to send. 

About April when the weather was turning warmer and 
she might be expected to mend, for they: say a winter 
cough goes in May, Maria took to her bed. 

Eli asked her again to come to the Mill, if it was only for 
a time, but she’d not, so Hannah had to go over every day 
to put things tidy, and Eli went later and saw to what he 
could. 

And as often as he went he had to listen to Maria 
grumbling. He’d say what he could to comfort her, for 
by now he could see how it was going to be, her with her 
cheeks flushed like a young girl after milking, and her eyes 
wet-bright. 

Funny the way she came to talk to Eli about the very 
worry he’d had himself not so very long ago. 

“Tl not last long, Eli,’ she’d say, and when he tried to 
contradict her, ““I know. It’s no good trying to pretend 
for you know, too. It’s the best thing for I have nothing 
in this world left to live for, me that once had a big house 
and the best furniture—” 

There were better things in store for us than furniture 
Eli would try to tell her, but she’d not listen, having fixed 
her mind on the past when they were well-to-do, and no 
real thought for the future except that she was going to die. 

That was just it. They'd had money and respect, and 
she’d come down in the world, and any day now she’d die 
and be buried—on the parish. Oh, that was a real bitter 
thought! She’d return to it again and again. She, that once 
could put her name down for a pound to any subscription, 
to be buried on charity. It was a thought worse than dying 


a lot. 
Eli would sit and listen to her, and somehow not able to 
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say much. He knew how she felt and the fact that he’d 
made sure his own funeral would be decent put him beyond 
reaching out a comforting hand to the poor soul. 

He’d think about it and think about it, getting more 
absent-minded all the time, wishing he could help, but times 
were middling tight, and it was out of the question. 

There was only one thing he could do, that he knew of, 
and he squeezed the thought out of his mind for as long as 
he could. After all, a man can do much for his neighbours ; 
anything in his power; but his own coffin, even the Lord 
wouldn’t ask a man to give up a thing like that. 

But of course, being like he was, he gave in at last. 

“‘ Maria,’ he says one day. “ There’s no need for you 
to worry any more. If it’s being buried tidy is on your mind 
you can set yourself at rest.”’ 

“After the privileges I’ve enjoyed,” she begins, 
come down to being buried by the parish— ” 

“ The parish won’t bury you,” says Eli. ‘‘ The one big 
expense about a funeral as we all know is a real nice 
cofin— 93 

She starts to say something, but he holds up his hand. 

“You shall have my coffin,’ he says. “‘ Did you know 
I had a coffin made?” 

“Well, I did hear something— ” 

“°Tis made of the finest oak money could buy. And 
at cost price it was a pretty expensive job. It was made by 
one of the real old carpenters who put his heart in his work, 
and you’d not get one like it to-day—” 

She looks at him wondering-like. “ And: you’d give it 
to me. “Oh, I’couldn’t—”’ 

He grins a bit. “I’m thinking I’ll not need it for a bit, 
maybe. Nor you for that matter,’ he says quickly. “ But 
when wanted ’tis yours. I don’t know why I’ve not thought 
of it sooner.” 


Which was about as near to a lie as Eli could manage, 


ce 


to 
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being he’d hardly had the thought out of his mind, sleeping 
or waking, for weeks past. 

It eased Maria wonderful, that promise of Eli’s, and if 
he got a twinge from thinking his lovely coffin was his no 
longer, no doubt it was a satisfaction to see her heart put 
to rest. She seemed to get better after that, and grumbled 
less a deal, and then, just when it seemed she’d soon be up 
and about, she went as simple as anything one fine May 
evening, happy as one of her nature could be. 

The night she was buried Eli sat with David in the Mill 
kitchen while Hannah was going about supper. You'd have 
thought he’d be cast down after what he’d done, and no 
hope for him putting things right, but he wasn’t, only 
middling quiet and very thoughtful and far-away. 

“It was a nice thing you doing that for Aunt Maria,” 
says David. 

“ Oh ah,” says Eli, pretty absent-like. ‘‘ Makes me feel 
like one of they chaps in the Book.” 

“ Joseph of Arimathea,” says David. 

Eli smiles a bit. “ Yes, for sure. I’m like the rich man 
who came by night—if he’d had sense.’ 

“No, no, Father,” says David. “‘ That was the one with 
great possessions. It was Joseph of Arimathea who gave up 
his tomb. Joseph of Arimathea you mean, Father— ” 

“Oh ah,” says Eli. ‘‘ Maybe, indeed.” 

But he kept on smiling. And David began to wonder 
if it was the other he meant after all. 


THE CHAPEL ON THE HILL 
By ERIC ELBIO TG 

THE FISHING VILLAGE of Port Cynon on the wildest 
part of the coast had roofs of thatch and grey Welsh 
slate. It smelt of milk and manure, mingled with the salt 
breezes blowing up the road which wound down the steep 
incline to the sea. The cottages had gardens filled with 
roses, nasturtiums, and wallflowers, and you couldn’t have 
planted another hollyhock if you had tried. But though 
some of the cottagers used yellow wash for their outer 
walls, a few pink and others white, they were all so firmly 
agreed that a garden showed a man’s character that no 
stranger could have told one garden from another. 

Be that as it may, our gardens were our pride and glory, 
and though there are people who have called our life 
narrow and dull, and talked of the ignorant Welsh villager, 
when you live as near to nature as we lived, born and bred 
on our own soil, you can afford to laugh at what the town 
dwellers have to say of the country. 

Even I who had been sent to school at Swansea, eleven 
miles away, never lost my pride in our village ; we had our 
joys and sorrows—even our adventures—and sometimes 
our village would act, wisely or unwisely and I have even 
known it to be cruel... 

Besides having a Post Office and Grocer’s in competition, 
for they both sold groceries, we had the Shoal of Mackerel 
and the Jolly Sailor, a Church and a Chapel, a Minister 
and a Rural Dean. 

The Church was on the Point. It was very old, and, as 
the waves were encroaching, the graveyard was in danger 
of falling into the sea. The whitewashed Congregational 
Chapel was half-way up the hill and behind it was a meadow, 
while against the wall was a pile of leaves destined to have 
a far-reaching effect on the quiet life of Cynon. 

The Rural Dean had a pink shiny face, and rounded 
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calves encased in very black gaiters. Every morning he 
would come thundering through the village on his way 
to the Church on the Point, inquiring from side to side in 
his deep and cultured tones concerning the well-being of 
the hollyhocks growing in the gardens of the cottagers 
who attended the Church. It was said when he first came 
he was concerned for nonconformist hollyhocks too, but 
the strained replies to these latter inquiries had long ago 
resulted in his contenting himself with a nod. 

The Rural Dean’s bow to my father, the Minister, was 
the essence of clerical good taste, however. Its benignity 
emphasized the Rural Dean’s broadmindedness, but its 
slightly distant air recognized my father’s dignity as at once 
Minister of Port Cynon and spiritual rival. 

My father was a little man with white hair worn long, 
Welsh fashion. His clothes, which lacked the intense 
blackness of the Rural Dean’s, were touched with a faint 
shade of green. I believe my father was over-conscious 
of this and that it helped to increase the social gulf between 
them. He would shake his head as he glanced down at his 
person and murmur that it was the sea air, leaving us to 
marvel why the cloth of the Rural Dean should be immune. 
It is sufficient that the Rural Dean had never been known 
to pause at our cottage as with firm step and booming voice 
he thundered through the village. 

But if the Rural Dean occupied an exalted social station 
in our village life, my father was celebrated far and near 
for his Hwyl. The Hwyl is a revival service through 
which, with the help of the musical intonations of language, 
the Minister lashing himself into a fine frenzy of emotion, 
and the congregation swaying and in tears, if reached a 
pinnacle of religious ecstasy. 

As my father had grown older his Hwyls had become less 
frequent. Down Swansea way they said he had gone stale 
in our sleepy village, but I knew that more and more he 
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heard the Hwy] in the surf in winter, and found peace in 
the hollyhocks in the summer. 

Yet of a Saturday night at the Jolly Sailor down by the 
quay, they would talk of his sermon on Daniel. Twenty 
times had he asked with rising intensity and fervour, 
“What did the lions do to Daniel?”? Then he had 
answered himself simply, and his voice had sounded like 
the Voice of God, “‘ They did nothing.” 

‘‘ That was preaching whatever,” they would say. 

And Evan Thomas would answer, “‘ Amen to that.” 

But it was the pile of leaves in the meadow against the 
Chapel wall that caused the great upheaval in Port Cynon, 
and was primarily responsible for my leaving our village 
to seek a living in the great world beyond Swansea. 

It was during the big midday dinner after Sunday 
Chapel that my mother, who felt the subject of the colour 
of my father’s clothes very deeply, remarked that he needed 
a new gown as the one he had was all over mildew. 

“My dear,” he said gently, “ my gown is quite good. 
It is just a little whitewash flaking off the wall behind the 
pulpit.” 

“Whitewash flaking off the wall,’ said my mother. 
“The wall must be damp.” She flushed with indignation, 
for indeed, she guarded his health jealously. 

“No, no, it’s nothing,” said my father. “It is just a 
pile of leaves against the wall in the meadow.”’ 

“ Pile of leaves,” my mother snorted. “If they had as 
much consideration for their Minister as they have for their 
souls, there would be more chance of their prayers being 


heard.” 


My father sighed as he always did, at lay attempts at 
theology. 

“ High time it is they proved themselves by putting their 
hands in their pockets and building a new Chapel what- 
ever,” she continued tartly. 
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From my mother’s manner you felt that the matter had 
been under discussion for many years, instead of being an 
idea which had suddenly taken shape in her mind. She was 
a woman of quick decisions and alarming will power. Life 
had been simple for her in Cynon and she had been happy 
in its round. Perhaps it was something indefinite in my 
father that she found it necessary to supplement, but it 
was nature that in the first place had endowed her with her 
straight carriage and commanding presence. 

“But wouldn’t it be easier to remove the leaves 
rather than build a new Chapel?” asked my father 
meekly. 

My mother tossed her head: “ Leaves have a habit of 
piling up afresh.’ Then she added ruminatively, “ How I 
used to bless them when I had to brush them off the lawn 
at home.” 

My father smiled indulgently. Mother was a yeoman’s 
daughter and proud that the old farm had had a lawn. 
A beautiful lawn it is, for I’ve seen it; but then I love 
farms and the countryside, and perhaps I am not a little 
proud too of having come of yeoman stock. 

My mother’s indignation against leaves started the ball 
rolling. She began to collect round the countryside, till she 
infected not only our village with her ardour, but also the 
outlying farms. A sort of village Napoleon she became, 
with all the zest for a great campaign. 

At the Shoal of Mackerel down by the shore nothing was 
heard but “‘ leaves ”’, and at the Jolly Sailor, too, they were 
behind my mother to a man. Even the Church folk began 
to be envious of our new interest, and the Rural Dean 
was heard to say in his resonant tones that he believed 
some of his younger parishioners might almost be suspected 
of wishing to give the old Church on the Point a push, in 
order to precipitate it into the sea and have all the excite- 
ment of building another. The village was shocked, but 
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then Parsons, being “ gentry’, sometimes make jokes of 
that kind. 

Well, when the Chapel on the Hill, as it was called, was 
finished building, Port Cynon was proud and so was my 
mother. It was a monument to her zeal and determination. 
Only my father looked sorrowfully at the little white- 
washed barn, half-way down to the sea, with wisteria 
hanging over the walls of the untidy garden. They say, 
God punishes pride, and certainly my mother never dreamt 
how her plans for the greater glory of my father and inci- 
dentally, protection from damp, were to be so cruelly 
dashed to earth. 

A meeting of Elders had been called at eight o’clock in 
the old Chapel, which had now been converted into a 
village hall, to decide who was to be asked to open the 
Chapel on the Hill. They arrived perspiring and important 
in best black, while my father sat at the head of the table 
facing the old pulpit, which had not yet been taken down, 
with the patch of damp behind it. 

Evan Thomas the Post Master, or, Mr. Evan Thomas- 
Post-Office, as he was called, to distinguish him from his 
son, Evan Evan the fisherman, rose to his feet and coughed 
as he had seen other speakers do. 

“We are gathered together in this old Chapel,’ he 
began suddenly, “to discuss the opening of the new 
Chapel on the “ill. It is a beautiful Chapel whatever and the 
finest in the countryside. It is worthy of the traditions of 
Port Cynon and the Welsh people. It is worthy of Dewi 
Sant ; it is worthy of the Bards; and it is worthy of God, 
it is indeed to goodness.” 

He gazed round defiantly: Mr. Jones-Grocer’s-Shop 
who was a nervous little man, began to applaud, till he 
suddenly recollected himself. 

“ It stands on the “ill, gentlemen, upon the brow of the 
‘ill, look you, and the fishermen who sail out across the 
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sea and sail back across the sea with their fish, at least they 
hope to whatever, will see it standing on the ’ill like a 
beacon of hope. Cynon has subscribed generously to the 
new Chapel, and the new Chapel is worthy of its sub- 
scriptions. But, gentlemen, it says in the Bible—“ do not 
put new wine into old bottles,” and again, “ do not patch 
an old garment lest the rent be made worse”; or in other 
words, “do not spoil the ship for an ’alfpenny worth of 
tar.” We have got a new Chapel and all we need is a new 
Minister in the new pulpit.” He turned to my father: 
“No offence meant, Mr. Rhys, and being’ a sensible man 
you probably see my point.” 

My father rose unsteadily to his feet. He passed his 
hand across his eyes as if the light from the flickering oil 
lamps dazzled him. The Welsh are poetic and only in 
allegory could he express his wounded spirit. For some 
moments he was unable to speak,and as his lips framed the 
words his audience watched him. In his loneliness of soul 
the sermon preached in that self-same Chapel came back 
to him. Very low came the words at first broken by 
emotion and almost inaudible: ‘‘ What did the lions do to 
Daniel?’? They were spell-bound. The familiar words 
rose higher as if fanned by the lilt of the Welsh language. 
Then they burst forth with the roar of the wild beasts, 
only to sink again, “What did the lions do to Daniel?” 

“Tt is the Hwyl that is on him,” they muttered, and in 
the shadows they gathered closer—Mr. Evan Thomas- 
Post-Office, Mr. Jones-Grocer’s-Shop, Mr. Williams of 
Apple Tree Farm, Evan Evan, the fisherman, and the rest. 

“What did the lions do to Daniel?” There was a 
lament in the voice. Far away the bell-buoy clanged, which 
in Cynon was always a precursor of a storm. Very still 
they sat, a ghostly company with their sallow Celtic faces 
and dank black hair. 

A door slammed. The gale had already started to blow 
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round the little Chapel. The men shivered. There was a 
moan also in my father’s voice. His head was thrown back, 
his white hair as if swept by the wind. The flames leapt in 
the smoky oil lamps. 

Suddenly his hand shot out towards them. His voice 
was deadly quiet. “ They did nothing.” 

“ The wrath of God is in that voice,” they gasped. 

My father turned and silently left the room. As he did 
so he heard Williams of Apple Tree Farm shouting: 
“Evan Thomas-Post-Office arrue a man? My grocer 
you were, but my grocer you will be no longer.” 

But my father knew he would never again minister to the 
spiritual needs of Port Cynon congregationalists. 

When the storm had cleared and the Rural Dean came 
thundering through the village inquiring after the holly- 
hocks from side to side, he called at our house for the first 
time. 

So often had he swung through the village with his firm 
tread, his ample person and cheerful visage which so exactly 
matched the pink wash on the cottage walls, that his appear- 
ance in our front parlour was something in the nature of a 
shock. For indeed, the courtly bow had always indicated a 
greater gulf between Church and Chapel than in a village 
it would be seemly to attempt to bridge. 

He had called to offer his professional sympathy, but my 
mother who had taken the Chapel on the Hill very hard, 
forestalled him whilst we sat and gaped. With her ever- 
quick decision, she announced her intention of going over 
to the Church of England. 

“ And how about you, Mr. Rhys?” boomed our Rector 
and Rural Dean. “ Will you also find solace in the bosom 
of the Church? ’’ But my father shook his head. 

“It isn’t sufficient to make me change my faith,” he said, 
“and after all they may be right. I am getting old—too 
old anyway to change.” He smiled sadly. 
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Thus it came about that every Sunday morning my 
mother and father parted company at the gate of the even 
smaller cottage to which they had moved. My Mother 
went down the hill to the Church on the Point, and my 
father made his laborious and lonely ascent to the Chapel on 
the brow of the hill to sit under the new Minister from 
Swansea. 


TIGER, TO WOLVES 


WITH HALF A hand that bleeds, I hide my heart. 
The rest I lost in shaking hands with one 
who bowed; then bent and bit. So now the blood 
that drips where digits were, survives to serve 
as screen to what bleeds more.— 

Now, hand on heart, 
my turn to bow, face other friends, and fight 
with fealty faultless, failing feeling none. 

ROBERT HERRING 


THE NINTH MONTH IS THE FIRST 
By MARGIAD EVANS 


SPROUTING FROM THE log I was sawing to-day was a little 
orange fungus shaped just like a human ear. I touched it 
and it was fleshy-cold. From it, and a crack in the wood 
came a clammy cellar-like smell. Later in the day, towards 
evening, my dog and I were running down to the willow 
bottom =. 

Somebody had been there and lopped the trees. The 
great old horizontal boughs were still left looping the 
stream, but the slender red switches lay scattered on the 
ground among the rotten stumps, caging the marshy grasses. 

The same smell which had emanated from the fungus 
and the wood crack, was in the mist, in the bark, in the water. 
The mist was like a mildew in the air, fermenting, rank, and 
yet the smell was not of it, but carried and wafted by it 
from the leaves and the wet bark and the layers of soft 
decay in the earth itself. Powerful, fecund, it almost 
seemed as if the breath would be drawn out of your nostrils 
and made to grow into form and shape. 

Down by the stream where the moss and grass ends and 
the sharp green of the marsh-blades pierces water and 
tussock, down there under the willows and alders where the 
fallen leaves lay thickest and wettest, seed life in its teeming 
billions burst, hidden into the world. Rustling over the 
leaves with my hand I found little blackish-brown balls, 
cracked and showing the pearl within. From the split in 
the skin a long white feeler ending in two blanched embryo 
leaves, smaller than a fly’s wings, crept out over the ground, 
having no roots in the earth, but living from the seed. 

On the steep dry bank under the yellow hazel leaves were 
broken nutshells, celandines, and black-green ivy. Feeling 
with my hand, passing it gently over and along the tree 
roots, I saw that at the foot of the spindle tree a mouse or 
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bird had mounded up little heaps of the berries where the 
leaves disguised but did not bury them. These, too, were 
opened, revealing the vivid seed within the lovely petal-like 
sheath. 

Sifting the golden hazel and dark copper willow leaves, 
I saw and touched the earth. Soft and red, taking the 
impression of the finger-tip like dull wax, it lay hidden under 
the life which had died against it. It smelt of fermenting 
juices. Touching it I felt its clinging, living coldness 
mounting the veins of my arm, drawing me down into it. 
Under the dead bracken, the ivy, the celandine, and fox- 
glove it lay, lapping, minute birth, minute decay. I saw 
the berry’s kernel, the emptied broken nutshell, the flex 
of the shrivelled grass root like a nerve exposed. The sting 
of the dying nettle, the prickle of an autumn weed, the 
sprout of a seed, each told me something. Under the leaves, 
under the branches, rotting, germinating, preparing, a 
hundred years were there to come. The ground was 
teeming, yielding everywhere for life to issue out. Ferns 
and celandine (with two wan blossoms), violets, foxgloves, 
primroses and lords and ladies, wild strawberry and wood 
sorrel, all were waiting with ages before them, creeping and 
decaying, making ready, dying limp against the bank, yet 
shooting forth and beginning again. The earliest, eagerest 
spring watcher begins to tingle no sooner than the end of 
January when he bends to the snowdrop and the aconite ; 
yet here in this November budding thicket, dark and 
leafless, all the year is ready. 

The grass is whitened at the tips, but vivid green moss 
grows round the bases of the trees. The alders bend over 
the path and the stream—the beautiful alders filled with 
little close-smooth mauve and silvery catkins, like shreds 
of light hanging in the mist. All their twigs curve upward 
at the tips. At a distance there is something solemn and 
deadening in the alder’s look, though lovely in its cloudy 
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tone indescribable by any clear term—but close to the 
almost movement-growth and this happy upward tendency 
makes it the most exquisite of trees. 

As I bend to the ground to brush away the leaves, the 
trees seem to cower, and their dark branches sink, and their 
torsoes grow squat, but as I rise they soar up from me, and 
the small grey birds seem higher and more shrill. I hear 
the thrush singing in the mist: “ Turee, turee,’’ sings he 
in loud and perfect song from the orchard above. “ Chink, 
chink, chink,” goes the blackbird along the hedge. It is 
evening and the trees are dim with the thickening of dusk. 
All the colour is in them, in the bark and the yellow-green 
willow boughs, the crocus-hued catkins, and the golden 
and green moss. The sky is mist, the field is pale; the 
white axe scars show up more clearly on the clubbed 
willows, the arch made by the flying chips is almost visible 
from their distances upon the ground. It is so soft walking 
the feet make no sound upon the turf. There is no sound 
but the brook and the thrush—and then suddenly a pigeon 
bursting out of cover is like a bough falling, and an old 
horse stretching his neck and shaking his shoulders from 
an invisible collar, goes shambling down to drink. 

It seems not darker, but whiter and yet one can see less. 
All the birds are enlarged and slowed in their flight by the 
mist. A flock of sheep running down the field make a 
noise with their hooves like streams pouring. I can hear 
their sides pressed and rubbing together, and then as if by 
the beat of a drum, they stop, a panting, greyish mass, 
craning over the hill... 

At home the lilac bush is in bud, and here the staff of the 
honeysuckle sprouts beads of green. Although the nettles 
are going down into the earth, and the hardiest weeds are 
yellowing and the air is empty of insect flight, it is the 
month of germination, the first era of growth. I can taste 
germination on my tongue and at the back of my throat. 
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The fog and the rain are fertile. The seed-ball expands and 
the earth around will contract with frost until the tenderer 
matter bursts and the finite plant is born in the infinite 
earth. Stalks, leaves, and husks rot and peel away from 
the living germ that it may be born new to itself. Not only 
in thrusting forth, but in decaying and folding back are the 
processes begun. The ground under my feet is teeming 
with shoots and suckers and seeds, with all kinds of 
nurslings shut off from too much light. 

At this season all growing things are at their first most 
perishable stage, still feeding from the husk as it shrivels, 
still blindly attached, still too weak and tender to be fed 
direct from the adult earth. The bud must drink from the 
parent tree, and the child tree be fed from the fruit. In 
the earth is the food of maturity, of strength, the sap of oaks, 
the juice of full power and beauty. It must be filtered, 
strained, and diluted through nursing channels before the 
seedling may drink it. Think of it! Every tree, grass, and 
plant you see, is a river, a green spring flowing upward. 
Every grass lifts some hidden essence from immovable 
darkness into the light and wind ! 

And some of these things, the smallest of them, the stream 
and the trees told me I should see. I should touch their 
flowers and feel their glistening colours. The youngest, 
swiftest, and most forward of them perhaps... soon. 
The thought entered the air, and made everything more 
distinct and lovely, more bright and clear, real and precious. 

The slowest of them, those of mineral tardiness, the 
iron-old tree, and the grey hundred-haired brake, I shall 
never see but in unrecognizably young versions of their 
forms. But for to-day, and for next year, it is enough just 
to wander up and down the stream, just to see the catkins 
hanging down, to hear the thrush, and touch the small buds. 


POETRY 


THE WATERSIDE POEM 
(To B. Traven, who wrote The Death Ship) 


SHANGHAIED ABOARD 

We signed on later because we must. 

In a smelly cabin among charts and paraffin 
We signed on for the round trip: 

Where we were bound for had been left blank. 


And a hard going we had of it. 

You were below then, in the stokehold, while I 
Swung overside in a bosun’s chair 

Was repainting the ship’s name on the rusty bow. 
Her name was, as I remember, the steamship Earth. 


O and she was the yellow-skinned one, 

She was the gay mulatto, 

Knees-up Sally Brown we met for our sins... 
Rolling and straining and pitching was the least of her, 
And no way to leave her: no port in the storms 


Unless she was the port, for we knew no other. 

You and I: cursing the day we had ever met her— 
You with knuckles bleeding, scalded too with the steam, 
Raking the back-ends, trimming the bunkers— 

I, sick as a dog, taking my turn at the wheel. 


She cured us of harbour lights and the girls all right. 
She rolled over you with the firebar weighting your feet 
In a sea of sequins sinking, that burial evening. 

You slid down through the seabirds who hardly moved— 
So tired they were after the storm—to let you pass. 
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And I? I was cured of dying then, 

And by death not answered. I mourned you, friend, 

But even as you sank among the birds in your canvas 
suiting 

I knew I would complete the voyage in good order 

Because I had a fancy to paint her name again on the bow. 


Still I mourned: and still it was nothing. 

Aye, it takes iron men for an iron ship. You had not time 

To learn to wear her armour but your watch change rang— 

And again the screw churned faster, and we raised 

A sunward shore with palms, with houses and flowering 
terraces. 


Listen: I say we signed, and there’s no unsigning. 
And the voyage is never completed, though some may ask 
What creature says this, with the sea through his eyes 
looking. 
We signed and there’s no unsigning. Hell, no, but she rolls 
And she rolls us like foam from her flanks, the gay mulatto. 
Ewart MILNE 


GOOD NEWS FOR SLOW TRAVELLERS 


ONCE 

while Heaven moves 

as millstone across the Earth 

Rulers held the names of Birds, 

The Dark Bird Master 

and The Green, Carnation Bird Master ; 
Law appointed, 

harmonized. 
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POETRY 


And Sages studied shadows 

of Turtles on the moon, 

and every day the Tree 

in the palace courtyard 

dropped 

one 

Blossom. 

Now most is left undone 

of all that once was done: 
Yet from a far province 
a teacher of the Nine Heavens 
writes that at the waning of the moon 
still the brains of fish grow small 
and at the new moon still 
shells of oysters shrink together. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 


DIALOGUE IN THE DARK 


Wuat ! So THE stars are ours ? Licensed to light 
our world? 
I think they are 
rents in its raving roof of sackcloth cloud, 
showing how far’s clear sky; and since the cloth 
is but cowed beggar’s robe, heaven’s his gan- 
grened bone, filth-phosphorescent in the dark 
that hides high health. 
I see the stars 

as eyeless sockets in the teeming skull 
of that for-ever-wandering Jew, thief Time. 

ROBERT HERRING 


A POLE IN ENGLAND 


From the Journal of a Polish Leading Aircraftman, 
collected and arranged by R. C. COBB 


(Concluded) 


February, 1941. 44« In order to facilitate learning my 
English I comply the newest system found by myself when 
going along the way of time in which I was coming, step 
by step, word by word, getting from time to time better 
knowledge of English: it is to remind all old words and 
catch some new ones and remember them by fixing them 
in my mind by writing, by using them in common speeches 
when meeting someone English, or at last thinking fre- 
quently of them and thus having them in my mind till they 
get fixed there. 

* * * * 

1§.2.41. I believe that I am so stupid I am crazy as 
nobody more. I wonder if I cannot stop to be such. I try 
but I am not able to stop myself. For instance to-day some- 
thing went to my head and good will to buy the mouth- 
organ. Just now I am so angry with myself that I can’t 
write good. Coming down I threw the dictionary and copy- 
book so strongly that the edge of dictionary was nearly 
burstening. Such result. Everything I want to do, not 
such thing like wrong, but so much of noble things, but I 
am not able to realize it. Why ? why and once more why? 
I can’t realize it. To sing, to sing, I want, my soul wants 
to fly away when I sing but I can’t sing too, and voice I 
have good. There was the one cause only, that I did not 
learn these noble things at home when I was young as 
flower. My parents so poor they were not able afford to 
bring me up very well, but now I think sometimes that I 
am able to bring up myself but it’s too late. I am trying 
amain to do everything what is the most noble thing, but 
in vain. Perhaps it will show after war that I was doing 
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very well, but not now. I am learning English, I try to do 
it as good as possible, so long time and I am doing lots of 
mistakes in my writing so often. My spirit flying away I 
am anoyed, I can’t bear such revolution of that thing. 
I wonder if I speak English. I do not think so. O Lord ! 
Thou can do everything Thou want,,,. why don’t Thou 
try to make me glad, why don’t Thou try to give 
me such little thing as talent Py4e% Pray for me, for us, for 
all who is like me-yyx¢ 1 believe that tomorrow I'll be feeling 
much better than tonight. Especially I ask You to help me to 
be noble, and to learn English as soon as possible. After that 
I want to learn French at all and if I'll be able I’ll learn 
German or Spanish language. I beg Your help me in this 
part pleas. I'll do my best, everything I'll be able to do, 
and forget all what is bad, but I'll try to do good noble 
things instead of those. | 
* aE * * 

April, 1941. With the beginning of April, 1941, I began 
my school in England ; it is not good expression “ school ”’, 
gerx Detter if Pl call it theory of pilotage, it is course of 
everything what should know modern pilot who flies with 
modern planes; it consists of: metereology, the chief 
science of it, aero-engin, Navigation, Photograph, Arma- 
ment, sexx In many cases I am finding it difficult, but the 
mind says, look out, be careful, be listening to and remember 
what the instructor says and pick up in your billet instead 
of going to the cinema or somewhere else. I am doing my 
best to get it allright and the examination of photo is at 
hand as said the instructor to-day, be prepared well to get 


good certificat. So help me, O Lord, and our Lady from 
Lourdes, Amen. 


* * * xe 


23.4.41. It happens in a little town in the Eastern coast 
of Anglia. On the armchair of the haircutter sits, or 
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rather half-lies, a youth in uniform of an airman. The 
“master” to his movements companies the remarks about 
this war, about blockade, about German raids, and about 
courage and cleverness of English airmen. Suddenly as if 
he recalled something in his mind, the artist of razor stops 
and says: “ Sir so good-accently speaks English, and as I 
remarked you’re a member of Polish air force. Polish, 
aren't your”? Obviously on the sleeves of the uniform of 
our hero gleams the siver stripe of “ PoLanp”’. His face 
at this moment became slight, wellnigh unvisible redish, 
and increases, creeps and touches almost the hair. Yes 
I’m Polishman. It is not expected, and even it’s vety 
probable that I’m speaking good English, because I went 
to the English school in Poland as named English colege. 

The second act of drama—at a certain dancing hall of a 
certain little town, where our arman passes the beautiful 
time, drinking the all of best in a company of one the 
smartest maiden in all around this country, fair-haired, dark- 
eyed and beauty-faced English girl of a slim body and 
exceptionally good constructed legs. 

Oh ! life would be such wonderful and unworried, if 
there were not the war, the police, the Scotland Yard, and 
identification of the documents and papers! Let us be 
discreet and let us do not find out what it was the reason for 
which in later hours our youth in Polish airman’s uniform 
had to have shown the papers before the watchmen of the 
safety and order. And that those latters being worried and 
yet they felt unsatisfied, because the papers of our airman 
were out of order, they were uncomplete, the police had to 
retain him till the explaination of the affair. 

The third and final act of the drama happens in a building 
which is a parallel to the Town Hall. Because 
charming delinkwent alleged with all resolvance that he’s 
a. Polishman and a Polish pilot—stationed in one of the 
larger near large towns, and he gave the number of his 
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identity card, the affair to the watchmen of a good order 
seemed to have a bad tangled complication. 

They turned to the suitable Polish gouvernement, but 
the answer was negative, they could not find such high 
number as the airman gave them and such airman does not 
exist. 

* * * *s 

The July 15th 1941. Reading several sorts of Polish 
newspapers in England I alleged that all of them are the 
enemies of each other, always put the quarrels, articles 
against the editor of a second or third paper. I think they 
cannot and still cannot to rid themselves from the terrific, 
horoble obsession from premier regime. Every one belongs 
to other party and has its own ideas. And creates his own 
office, encourages others to become his member fellows, 
and accept its excessive made conditions. The other party 
strives to discourage those people who would seem to be 
ready to accept their “ offer’ and send special agents to 
convince them to become members of their ideal purposes. 

The main respond to that question is: to give every man 
willing to do such a kind of work every suitable tool, 
whether it is medical or science or any, to give him a room 
and a chance to do it right, as he wants or needs. 
The appeal to all the people : increase your knowledge and 
work for it will be another kind of digging for victory. 
Look at those who are digging indeed, making their best 
to save free world from a burglarism and militarism. 


* * * * 


July 1941. The eldest bomb squadron in England 
accepts its standard which was brought from Poland. 

It came several months ago to England, it came through 
very hard work. The Polish women somewhere in Poland 
were determined to sew the Flag for this Squadron and 
send it by the secret way. Very few people knows how it 
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was passing all the way. Polish women worked a long 
time that German secret police worked always and very 
silently, but they worked further. 

Polish airmen took a little part of it everyone and carried 
and kept it all the time of their journey of a stowaway. 
What would we say if polish people asked us.after this war : 
What were you doing and what have you done for Poland ? 
We should say: We lived. That’s very much, but it is 
not enough for them. They are working, bearing upon 
their shoulders a very great, heavy responsibility. 

We live now, on all the wide world for the credit of the 
power of Polish nation, who are not we, but those who stay 
in Poland. 

x % * * 

Thursday 5.11.41. I would like to show them what I 
can do without any teachers, with no book even. |I learnt 
English better than any other fellow in my home. Long 
ago I stated that Kolin’s books for Polish students are of 
no much use, they can read it and repeat for umpteenth 
time, but they will not learn by heart a single word of it. 
Then I felt quite proud I could speak English. I became a 
secretary to all my fellows living under the same number. 
I wrote the private letters for everyone: for an old sergeant 
who had no teeth in his mouth, yet had kept up quite a 
warm romance in his letters to an English young girl who 
was only 18 as old sergeant told me. I wrote even to very 
old English mothers who adopted young Polish man, was 
an adopted mother to him. seseeeex 1 wrote to a bad girl 
friend that Polish man found with her other boy friend. 
sxxeee 1 did not know that I am going to learn English 
language. I know only I was very keen on it. sreaae 1 either 
read or wrote, but never looked into a book or dictionary 
and wrote the words from it into my copy-book. It was 
not essential. I began translating some English verses into 
my own language. I translated some of my poetry into 
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English. I created some poetry quite of my own. I was 
very Blad Terre: 

The war unbound the eyes of our country to the world, 
that they did not see because of some clever people that 
covered the eyes with the clever covering that was their 
politics. They will not last any longer. Now our nation 
has a right to stand against of anything of that kind if it 
is going to be repeated by any evil. Before the war nation 
was lead towards the wall behind which they did not know 
what they would find. It seemed to be so remote; they 
found the disaster that was a disaster to all people including 
the thing and all the nation with its power. 

I found the true after I crossed the borders of my country. 
I think some more than I did the same. We were ones of 
those people that were led toward that overmentioned 
imaginative wall. We were told that there is nothing 
better in the world as your own fence and hut. Love your 
own hut and never come out of it. These were the words 
that we heard all the time we were in Poland. They did 
not allow some people to continue their education properly. 
I looked around if I could find a suitable work for myself 
as a pupil of “‘ everyday science ’’, that is to say any general 
things on the world.pyrsecxxeeee Cannot tell whether I 
succeeded in countries beside England or not. There the 
time played the main part, and circumstances. I came to 
England, I had some spare time. How trifling it seems 
when we speak about it in the usual way as about the time. 
It plays a great role. If we spend the time in a proper way 
it brings us back a splendid fruit. 

I started on that simple subject as language English and 
with it goes along something other. And at the present 
time I find that there are many many things to be learnt, 
and yet they are such a curious, such an interesting. Whereas 
in Poland I thought I was at the top of my education and 
nothing else could be learnt by Me. perpex 
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T learnt and still am learning. Why I do so ? It is because 
I was not allowed to do it in my own country. I do it on 
purpose. Let them and they may think that I who went 
out of my country ignorant will come and resist the evil. peas 
I shall fight it with any power I shall have to my disposal. 
Skok 

I was growing up among the flowers. Amongst the trees. 
In the place that has the least of artificial things. With no 
substitutes. Very difficult was to me to go to the town. 
It was so far that I could not afford to enter very often. 
I thought of town as about the place where one loses his 
way and goes astray-yyrseexax After I saw some of towns 
I came back into my house, worked, read, wrote, and 
thought a great deal. yyrrecacax My father knew already that 
I will not be a great help on the soil. , 4444 At last I went to 
school. But what school? It was an agricultural school. 
I enjoyed it quite well and did not grumble. During the 
free time from school I went to fly-sysaaae Fhen I was called 
to Lwow to fly the engine plane, not gliders as before. 
I felt more proud than ever. No one was an aviator in my 
district.seaxxx SOme people began to respect me. Well, I 
mean, why should they not? 

The war broke out. I was thrown out of my nest. That 
did not matter to me. I was brought to Syria. 
After to France. And after here where am now, to England. 
(The first day I found myself on English soil I got the 
catarrh, Anem.) I resolved to know these people that had 
such a reputation in Poland. All Englishmen were there 
known as tall smart gentlemen, and the women all the 
virtues though even married. No one had the right to touch 
an Englishwoman because she called the policeman at once 
and the flirt could be regarded as finished. I was very 
careful then. And when some girls looked at me like an 
ordinary gape looks at the wonderful thing upon the sky 
I feared to look at her because she could call the police. srcsss 
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How happy was the day when I felt that I conquered such 
a phenomen. One goddess was known to me and tamed 
quite easily. I thought I was hero of national importance 
at least. We spoke to each-other at once. She always told 
me something very quickly and I of course never answered 
negatively, so that she was very glad. I thought that 
sometimes I should laugh so that impression should be 
created. I laughed once when daughter’s mother told her 
about her uncle Robert that died a day ago in the coal 
mine. Mother was quite disappointed and went out of the 
room. Daughter was quite satisfied with my behaviour. 
She even taught me English. 
* * * * 

30.8.41. I need to eat lot of bread, but why I do it? 
I do not know geese 1 wonder why the friends of mine say 
that I am growing up. I wonder why several bodies said 
to me that I have grown up very much since I came to 
England. Even my brother said that I’ve grown UP. ssc 
I need a lot of refreshment to be alive. I am nineteen now 
and I am growing up still. ecco 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
GOVERNMENT ON THE REIGN OF TERROR 
IN BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA UNDER THE 
REGIME OF REINHARD HEYDRICH.  Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Printed by Williams, 
Lea and Co., London. 3s. 6d. 

THIS OFFICIAL PUBLICATION is of particular interest just 

now, as it shows clearly the events that led to the assassina- 

tion of Heydrich. Heydrich was interesting not so much 
as a personality but as the outstanding representative of 

Nazi “philosophy”. The important position of the 

Protectorate made it imperative to replace Von Neurath, 

who did not seem sufficiently ‘“‘ tough’, by Heydrich as 

“Reichprotektor”’. The latter started his work im- 

mediately with drastic decrees and mass executions. He 

took complete charge of the puppet Government whose 

“Prime Minister’’, General Elias, he had arrested and 

sentenced to death. He reorganized a “ New Govern- 

ment’’ with a Reichs German as Minister of Economics 
and Labour. The President of the so-called Administra- 
tion of the Protectorate, Dr. Hacha, proved once again to 
be a powerless tool in German hands. The mass execu- 
tions totalled, up to December, 1941, Over 400 persons. 

Under “‘ Death for political activity” it is described how 

victims who were never Communists were executed for 

“ Communistic propaganda’. Under the chapters headed 

“ Death for Economic Sabotage ”’ and “‘ Death for Active 

Sabotage” (p. 35) and “‘ Organizing the Army” (p. 33) 

stories are told of the heroism of the Czech people. In 

spite of Heydrich’s social demagogy which he tried in vain 

to carry out on the working classes, and his peculiar inter- 

pretation of the “meaning of Czech history” to the 

intellectuals, he did not succeed in breaking the resistance 
E 
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of the Czech nation up to the moment of his assassination. 
That. it was solely the necessity of employing the “iron 
fist ”’ in the Protectorate and not a definite plan is evidenced 
by the fact that the same German official source gave four 
different reasons for the executions on four different days. 
HANS BARER 


DRAWING THE R.A.F. Eric KENNINGTON. Introduced 
by Sir RONALD Storrs. Illustrated. Oxford. 125. 6d. 
IT 1s A little surprising to find a book on the R.A.F. opens 
with ‘“ This is the story of a great artistic talent 
further ennobled by a great human devotion.” Then one 
realizes that the introduction is introducing not the R.A.F. 
but its Official Artist, and its aim is presumably to acquaint 
the public who will buy drawings of the R.A.F. with some- 
thing of the spirit of the man who made them. The artist 
expresses the spirit of the R.A.F., and Sir Ronald Storrs, 
in rather high-flown manner, sets out to depict the artist. 
Of the drawings themselves, I felt that for once Kennington 
had over-reached himself. Sir Charles Portal, in his fore- 
word, observes that “the trouble about a Kennington 
portrait is that it gives one too much to live up to”’, and 
by now certain of the outstanding figures in the R.A.F. 
have become so familiar to us in drawing and photograph 
that it is possible to feel Kennington has here over- 
dramatized them. Never, one feels, did eyes glint quite as 
these ; and is not the lighting more like lightning ; are not 
certain tricks much in evidence? One says all this. And 
yet the fact remains that the longer one lives with the book, 
the more one is struck by the variety of the men, then by the 
variety of their implied activities ; finally by the spirit behind 
both, which has welded or rather built up the force from 
diverse talents and personalities sharing the same con- 
victions and circumstance. So that, in fact, it may be said 
that here is something of the spirit, and that the R.A.F. 
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has been drawn—drawn out of its hiding, too. The brief 
biographies which in nearly every instance accompany 
each drawing seemed to me to err on the side of flippancy; 
but here again it is to be presumed that the book will be 
bought“not only by civilians. 

hie da 


MODERN READING. No. 5. Edited by REGINALD 
Moore. Staples and Staples. 25. 6d. 
THIS COLLECTION GOES from strength to strength. It 
has things, to be sure, which it seems unprofitable to read 
and therefore unnecessary to print. But three stories in 
the volume are first rate; Rhys Davies’s The Nature of 
Man, Eric Joysmith’s Sea, and A. Edward Richards’ 
Burial at Sea. Not far below are those by S. Raja Ratnam, 
Maurice Fridbergh, Hubert Nicholson, and J. Wood 
Palmer. A. Calder Marshall continues the popular game of 
re-assessing the thirties ; his approach is on the whole too 
material to take one very far, and Henry Treece goes deeper, 
with more vitality, in The Geography of Art. Apart from 
poems by Alex Comfort, J. C. Hall, and Ian Serraillier, the 
verse is not up to the standard of the rest of the publication. 
But prose is its strong point, and each of the three 
stories first mentioned is alone worth the price. 
JOHN VAUXHALL 


I WORKED WITH LAVAL. Lt.-CL. Tissier. Harrap. 5s. 
FRANCE STILL LIVES. “MicHaet.” Lindsay Drum- 
mond. 6s. 
SOLIDARITY. Edited by Jacques METADIER. Harrap.7s. 6d. 
By AVOIDING THOSE forms of abuse whose vulgarity deprives 
them of efficiency, and calmly stating facts (“ When I knew 
him Laval owned two newspapers, the Lyon Républicain 
and the Moniteur du Puy de Déme, which, by the way, 
were of different politics’). Lieutenant-Colonel Tissier 
draws a picture of Laval as unsavoury as it is, probably, 
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accurate. The only misleading part of the book is its title. 
For Laval’s story is not the core of this narrative whose 
object is “ to give the uninitiated outsider some enlighten- 
ment as to the life of French parliamentary institutions during 
the period dividing the first world war from the second.” 
The author admirably achieves this object; and, what 
is even more admirable, does so without a trace of that 
puritanism which causes the senile and the adolescent to 
unite in bestial repudiation of that love of pleasure which 
made Athens the centre of civilization when Sparta was a 
barbaric camp. 

France Still Lives is less successful. But if the intentions 
of ‘‘ Michael’? are superior to his performance this is 
mainly because his intentions, of ardour and generous 
gratitude all compact, are so good. And his book contains 
so many facts of which it behoves us to be aware, presented 
in so honest a manner, that I strongly advise prospective 
readers not to be put off by the political over-simplification 
of the first chapter. 

Solidarity is the first volume of a series whose aim is 
“to provide an inter-allied platform for all those who can 
help to plan a better world”’. Unlike many books of this 
kind it is free from spite and fatuity ; and although the manner 
is slightly ponderous, the matter—particularly that contri- 
buted by Dr. Alf Sommerfelt, His Excellency Milan Erol, 
Sir Richard Gregory, and Professor Maria Skalinska— 
contains facts likely to provide diving boards for the 
imagination. 
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of Hélderlin’s poems at a time when German classics are 
so difficult to get. It is an admirable reading book for 
students, for though the ultimate meaning is often involved, 
the words are simple and Mr. Closs in his introduction 

° ° (73 9° 3 
gives a good analysis of the “ mythology” of the poet’s 
world. 

I have no space here to consider Hélderlin as a poet. 
It is difficult for English people to appreciate poetry that 
appears to resemble and yet is so different from their own. 
German thought is profound, by choice, but the metres have 
a montonous quality and are not such as we should often 
employ ; we use words far more freely and suggest rather 
than state. 

Hélderlin is less difficult for us than many of his fellows, 
and we are familiar with the struggle between Hellas and 
the north. The struggle for the artist, however, seems to 
have been too severe in Germany, there is always violence 
and self-torture as well as a clarity that comes from the 
borderline of consciousness. His theme is the struggle of 
the soul, there is beauty and magnificence but seldom balance 
or peace. To read his work to-day is to study the tempera- 
ment of much of Germany besides becoming acquainted 
with its art. 
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